64                       THE TIME OF  CALAMITY

Though this old uncle was well over sixty, he still walked with a
rolling gait, his shoulders swinging under the jersey. His face was
brick-red with unmoving eyebrows and his small blue eyes seemed to
fix some point at least ten miles away. In the early calamitous days
he was drunk every other day, though in a dignified manner: neither
quarrelsome nor giving offence. Actually, he only needed one glass
of wine to send him reeling. Though I should add that he drank on
an empty stomach, when he wroke, for his coffee went to his sister to
drink at two or three in the morning as she plied her needle, and his
sugar to the girl 'who needed it so as to grow5 as he had confided to
me. But doubling Cape Horn, even imaginatively, demanded a fresh
glass of thin wine, and crossing the line, even as a dream, called for
another. Then Mathurin broke loose. He talked of Cape Horn
as others talk of Paris bridges!

'It's there the waves run sixty feet high. . . . The very end of
the earth, my boy! So hoist all sail for the South Seas ... Ah!
wooden ships, those were the days. . . . Oh! if we could only leave,
how happy we could be 1'

But times got so bad that Mathurin could not even get his waking
glass. It was dreadful, his getting used to doing without. As though
he was stunned by human malevolence, months passed before he
spoke. Then his gaiety returned as did his memories of Cape Horn,
his rolling gait, the involuntary winks, unmoving brows and
twitching nostrils. Now Mathurin had no need of even a glass
of wine to be drunk. In a perpetual fast, he no longer
emerged from his dreams. His hangover embraced the whole
universe.

It was Mathurin I got to know first. He was the mailboat between
station and town, the coaster that sailed from street to street and
cheerfully took on the most bothersome jobs. It was through him that
I came to know his sister. I needed a couple of old shirts repaired
and it was when I was taking them to him, one evening last winter,
that for the first time I saw the girl by the fire.

I've already said that she seemed a fairy. But I must add that
everything around her was fairylike too. Though furnished with
wooden benches and boxes the poverty-stricken home seemed cosy
and charming. If the mother slaved as a sempstress, the girl went to
college and learnt Greek. Nothing in the least indicated their social
class before they took to the highroads. What tragedy was it broke
up their home? Where were the father and eldest son of whom they
never spoke, but whose photographs in uniform I saw on a box?
They were not just refugees but two creatures exempt from
humility or pride now at home in calamity, who though they
struggled against it wasted no moments regretting their past
life.